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PUPIL ACTIVITIES IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH TEXTS 


CLARA AXIE DYER 
The University of Chicago 


HE VARIOUS language activities 
[mnie constitute a major part of the 

instructional material in middle and 
junior high grade English text-books fall 
into two classes which may be called the 
expression and the non-expression type. 
The former type teaches the technique of 
gool usage through expression activities 
and the later type teaches language tech- 
Bnique through non-expression activities. 

The expression type emphasises the 
teaching of good oral and written language 
technique through its usage in actual ex- 
pression activities. The following, taken 
from one of the text-book series used for 
this study, will exemplify the expression 
type of pupil activities : 

‘‘Writing a letter ordering a necessary 
article for the school club’’, ‘‘ Writing ar- 
ticles for the school magazine’’, ‘‘ Writing 
a note inviting some officer to address the 
assembly’’, ‘‘An oral report based upon 
information that has been collected con- 
cerning the organization of an English 
¢club’’, ‘‘Preparing oral and written com- 
positions upon information obtained 
through a study of the oceupations’’, and 
‘Participation in a publie debate’. Such 
anguage activity stimulated by vital pur- 
pose, is performed in an actual expression 


situation. Since usage in expression activ- 
ity is the only reason for having a knowl- 
edge of correct technique and form, it is 
evident that the more closely the language 
text-books correlate the pupil activities 
with actual usage the more valuable is the 
instruction. 

The non-expression type attempts to 
teach good language technique through ac- 
tivities that do not involve actual expres- 
sion situations. They are largely. of the 
abstract drill type. The following exam- 
ples from book series B are typical: 

‘‘Choose the correct form of the itali- 
cized verbs in the following sentences’’, 
‘*Point out the compound subjects in the 
following sentences’’, ‘‘Are the following 
sentences right or wrong?’’, ‘‘Fill the 
blanks with the correct form of come’’. 
The nature of these activities is evident. 
This drill type of activity does not bear 
out the psychological principles involved 
in the learning process, such as vital mo- 
tives and incentives, and content situations 
which are necessary to promote permanent 
learning. They disassociate the activity 
from vital performance and result, there- 
fore, in mere ‘‘busy work’’, which is dead- 
ening. 

The major weaknesses of the non-expres- 
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sion activities may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

They are abstract and are lacking in 
vital motives for using good form and 
technique ; they are lacking in content situ- 
ations necessary to permanent learning, 
and taking the activity out of its normal 
performance, they ignore the relation of 
knowledge to use. 

The above criticism of the inadequacy of 
the non-expression activities, as a means 
for developing abilities to function in ac- 
tual expression situations does not imply 
that knowledge is not the antecedent of the 
function, but it does indicate that ‘‘know- 
ing and doing should develop together’’. 

The purpose of this present investigation 
has been to determine to what extent Eng- 
lish text-books make provision for pupil 
activities that do not separate knowledge 
of language technique. The aim has been 
(1) to discover the type of language ac- 
tivities that are contained in recent ele- 
mentary and junior high English text 
books, (2) to discover the relative amount 
of time, in terms of pupil assignments or 
exercises, that the pupils are expected to 
spend on each of the types of activities, 
and to ascertain the relative amount of 
page space that each book devotes to each 
type of activity. 


Methods of investigation: 


Eight series of English text books pub- 
lished since 1920 were selected, four series 
for the intermediate grades and four for 
the junior high school grades. A general 
survey of these books was made to classify 
the types of pupil activities they contain. 
The results reveal that the activities fall 
into three groups: expression activities, 
non-expression activities, and expression 
activities correlated with school work. 
Each book was examined in detail to dis- 
cover the number of pages and the number 
of assignments devoted to each activity. 
The complete list of the several activities 
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that constitute each of the three groups is 
given below: 
Improving language through expression 
activities—Usage— 

Written expression—short units, such 
as sentences, 

Written expression—lcng units, such 
as notes, letters, paragraphs, out- 
lines, and stories, 

Oral expression—short units, such as 
sentences, 

Oral expression—long units, 
forms beyond mere sentences. 

Improving language through non-expres- 
sion activities—abstract drill— 

Filling out blanks with correct form— 
completion, 

Finding and naming things, classify- 
ing, changing, correcting, and an- 
alyzing, - 

Observing critically the oral expres- 
sion of others, 

Revising and criticizing the pupil’s 
own written work, 

Judging and criticizing the oral and 
written expression of others, 

Examining good and poor forms of ex- 
pression, 

Copying from dictation, 

Learning definitions and correct form, 

Games, 

Articulation of words and oral read- 
ing from the printed page, 


any 


Analysis of words for their meaning, 7 
pronunciation and spelling, 
Memorizing literary material, F 
Silent reading of literature for appre- 4 
ciation. 
The number of pages and of assignments : 
for each of the above activities was tabu- 
lated by grade, for each series. One-fourth I 
has been used as the unit for measuring the 4 
page space. The number of assignments | ~ 
and exercises was counted for each text. ‘ 
Results: 


Table I presents a summary of the per 
cent of total space and of the number of 
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assignments devoted to the three general 
types of pupil activities. Since it is be- 
lieved that the number of assignments is a 
better measure of relative emphasis than 
page space, the data will be discussed 
largely in terms of pupil assignments. Al- 
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1. The present English text books de- 
vote more time to assignments, and there- 
fore more time to the non-expression than 
the expression activities, and very few as- 
signments are correlated with school work 
or with activities in which the pupils have 


though page space indicates emphasis it need for expressing themselves. For ex- 
TABLE I 
Per cent of total page space and | Per cent of page space and assign- 
assignments for the pupil activi- | ments for pupil activities in the 
e ties in the elementary grades. | elementary grades 
GRADES ls GRADES 
4 5 |e 7 8 9 
| 
A 89 34 30 48 38 40) 
§ gs 
33 B 44 42 42 46 41 49 | 33 |F 2 2 17 #15 2. 21 
os 
|C 87 32 42 39 21 26 G 18-46 32 66 21 51 
D 42 33 30 37 35 wey H 33 47 41 34 48 45 
|A 6 66 7 587 67 | E 79 76 88 77 72 68 
3 |B 655 58 58 54 59 50 3 F 15 74 5 77 TT 6 
ag || 
¢= C 63 68 57 61 79 73 ss G 61 43 76 33 72 44 
z%\D 58 6 69 62 7 66/58 |H 66 53 59 66 51 55 
09 89 78 84 21 21 
C 21 1, 2 686 OG .045 
48 32 1 £412 


Table I shows the per cent of the total pages and the per cent of the total assignments for 
each of the three types of pupil activities for grades four, five, six, seven, eight, and nine 
in the eight series of the teaching of English textbooks. 


does not indicate relative emphasis of the 
several activities, because some types of ac- 
tivities, requiring more explanation than 
others, occupy more page space. However, 
page space will indicate the relative em- 
phasis that the different texts give to the 
same type of activity. 

The results of the investigation as sum- 
marized in Table I reveal the following 
general tendencies: 


ample, book series D, on the elementary 
level devotes nearly twice as many assign- 
ments to the non-expression than to the ex- 
pression activities; less than one per cent 
of all its assignments are correlated with 
school work. In series F, on the junior 
high level, nearly three times as many as- 
signments are devoted to the non-expres- 
sion as to the expression type; a very few 
to correlating them with the curricular ac- 


p*—Per cent of page space. 
at—Per cent of assignments. 
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tivities. With the exception of book series 
D, F, and G, no assignments whatever are 
made in correlating training in English ex- 
pression in situations where it is actually 
used. 


2. The junior high text books, even 
more than the elementary text books, de- 
vote a larger per cent of their assignments 
to non-expression activities. For example, 
the per cent of non-expression assignments 
for junior high book series G and H are in 
each grade nearly double those for the ex- 
pression type, and for series E and F the 
assignments for the non-expression are 
with the exception of the ninth grade about 
three times the number of the expression 
type. Each book series on the elementary 
level devotes less than twice as many as- 
signments to the non-expression activities 
as to the expression. 

3. There is a tendency for the text books 
to decrease the number of non-expression 
assignments and to increase the number of 
expression in the successive grades. Each 
book series on the elementary level with the 
exception of C devotes more expression as- 
signments to the sixth grade than to the 
fourth and fifth. On the junior high level 
each series with the exception of F devotes 
more non-expression assignments to the 
ninth grade than to the seventh and eighth. 


4. The texts vary somewhat in the rela- 
tive amount of page space devoted to the 
three types of activities. For example, 
book series A devotes, relatively, more as- 
signments to the non-expression type of 
activities than B; series E, relatively, more 
to the non-éxpression activities than H. - 

5. The per cent of page space for the ex- 
pression activities in the elementary grades 
is greater for each series in the fourth and 
fifth grades than it is for the sixth. This 
tendency does not appear to be outstanding 
in the junior high series. 

Conclusions: 

1. The major portion of the child’s time 

is spent in attempting to master usage of 
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good language technique through non- 
expression activities. The data has re- 
vealed that the pupil is spending more 
than half of his time in activities not di- 
rectly related to usage through actual ex- 
pression. Since we use language technique 
in either written or oral expression, we 
should expect English text books to outline 
functional activities involving usage of 
language in normal living situations. For 
this reason we question the value of text 
books that fill their pages with activities 
of the non-expression type. This is no 
doubt an easy method of filling its pages, 
‘but it is not a fruitful one for forming the 
functional language habits. Consider the 
per cent of time a fourth grade child 
spends in the assignments of the two gen- 
“eral types of activities in book series A, 
which provides 34 per cent of expression 
and 66 per cent of non-expression assign- 
ments. It is evident that he is spending 
two-thirds of his time in activities that are 
not in actual expression situations. The 
ability of the fourth-grade child to make 
concrete generalizations from abstract situ- 
ations, such as these non-expression activi- 
ties involve, is to be questioned. Some of 
the non-expression activities are highly 
commendable. For examples, ‘* Revising 
his own work,’’ ‘‘Judging and criticizing 
oral and written expression of others,’’ are 
good activities for improving oral and 
written expression of others; but very few 
assignments appear in this category. The 
wide silent reading activities which are 
outlined in book series H are also a good 
means for improving language vocabulary 
but for an English text book to attempt 
to include sufficient silent reading material 
within its pages is absurd. It would be 
much better to outline suggestions for 
types of reading. The writer does not 
mean to imply that the non-expression ac- 
tivities have no value but simply that 
training in language technique should be 
in situations where it functions normally. 
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2. The number of expression assign- 
ments increase as the grades advance. This 
apparent increase of expression activities 
through the elementary and junior high 
grades indicates that the text books con- 
struct the content of their texts on the 
principle that good technique of expres- 
sion is learned in abstract form prior to its 
application to situations involving its use. 
This principle is analogous to that of the 
A B C and the phonetie methods of learn- 
ing to read. These methods used origi- 
nated in the belief that the child must first 
learn the elements that compose the words 
before he can be expected to recognize a 


word. In order to read a story he must. 


have training in reading a phrase, then 
sentences, then paragraphs, then stories. 
This method of learning to read was a long 
abstract step by step process. Recent 
methods teach necessary details not in ab- 
stract unrelated form, but in the sentence 
and the story. If this is true of reading it 
is reasonable to expect that it would be 
true of teaching the necessary fundamen- 
tals in technique that are needed in the ac- 
tivities of written and oral expression. The 
necessary training and drill should be 
given in actual expression situations. For 
example, the child may learn with the 
proper supervision, the correct form of 
come through its use in his own written ex- 
pression. This is the only reason he will 
have for knowing its form. 


3. The relation of expression activities to 
school work is almost completely ignored. 
In as much as the pupil uses English in 
the curricular activities, one expects to find 
some application to these activities. If we 
are effectively to improve the child’s abil- 


ity to use his mother tongue, the training 
activities will need to be applied to the 
kind of situations in which language fune- 
tions. This is the psychological principle 
that underlies all learning. Using the 
words of Dr. J. F. Bobbitt, ‘‘We should 
train for an activity when there is a need 
for it, in ways in which the activity fune- 
tions normally’’. The text book maker 
needs to apply this psychological law of 
the exercise of function to the content of 
his text book. 


The above conclusions, revealing the out- 
standing weaknesses of English text in the 
light of pupil activities, involve the fol- 
lowing suggestions to the makers of Eng- 
lish texts: 

(1). That they minimize the amount of 
page space and the number of assignments 
devoted to non-expression activities. 


(2). That they discontinue presenting a 
hodge podge of the entire field of English 
within the few pages that compose a sin- 
gle text. 


(3). That they correlate the expression 
activities in so far as is possible with the 
regular school work, with situations that 
demand a rea! need for good form and 
usage of language technique. 


(4). That the general nature of the con- 
tent be in large measure an outline of the 
fundamentals of standard usage for the 
grade levels accompanied by suggestive ac- 
tivities that center the attention of the 


-pupil on good usage in actual expression 


situations. 

(5). That the fundamental standards of 
usage be formulated on the basis of the 
needs which have been discovered through 
investigations. 
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tivities. With the exception of book series 
D, F, and G, no assignments whatever are 
made in correlating training in English ex- 
pression in situations where it is actually 
used. 


2. The junior high text books, even 
more than the elementary text books, de- 
vote a larger per cent of their assignments 
to non-expression activities. For example, 
the per cent of non-expression assignments 
for junior high book series G and H are in 
each grade nearly double those for the ex- 
pression type, and for series E and F the 
assignments for the non-expression are 
with the exception of the ninth grade about 
three times the number of the expression 
type. Each book series on the elementary 
level devotes less than twice as many as- 
signments to the non-expression activities 
as to the expression. 

3. There is a tendency for the text books 
to decrease the number of non-expression 
assignments and to increase the number of 
expression in the successive grades. Each 
book series on the elementary level with the 
exception of C devotes more expression as- 
signments to the sixth grade than to the 
fourth and fifth. On the junior high level 
each series with the exception of F devotes 
more non-expression assignments to the 
ninth grade than to the seventh and eighth. 

4. The texts vary somewhat in the rela- 
tive amount of page space devoted to the 
three types of activities. For example, 
book series A devotes, relatively, more as- 
signments to the non-expression type of 
activities than B; series E, relatively, more 
to the non-expression activities than H. - 

5. The per cent of page space for the ex- 
pression activities in the elementary grades 
is greater for each series in the fourth and 
fifth grades than it is for the sixth. This 
tendency does not appear to be outstanding 
in the junior high series. 

Conclusions: 

1. The major portion of the child’s time 

is spent in attempting to master usage of 
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good language technique through non- 
expression activities. The data has re- 
vealed that the pupil is spending more 
than half of his time in activities not di- 
rectly related to usage through actual ex. 
pression. Since we use language technique 
in either written or oral expression, we 
should expect English text books to outline 
functional activities involving usage of 
language in normal living situations. For 
this reason we question the value of text 
books that fill their pages with activities 
of the non-expression type. This is no 
doubt an easy method of filling its pages, 
but it is not a fruitful one for forming the 
functional language habits. Consider the 
per cent of time a fourth grade child 
spends in the assignments of the two gen. 
“eral types of activities in book series A, 
which: provides 34 per cent of expression 
and 66 per cent of non-expression assign- 
ments. It is evident that he is spending 
two-thirds of his time in activities that are 
not in actual expression situations. The 
ability of the fourth-grade child to make 
conerete generalizations from abstract situ- 
ations, such as these non-expression activi- 
ties involve, is to be questioned. Some of 
the non-expression activities are highly 
commendable. For examples, ‘* Revising 
his own work,’’ ‘‘Judging and criticizing 
oral and written expression of others,’” are 
good activities for improving oral and 
written expression of others; but very few 
assignments appear in this category. The 
wide silent reading activities which are 
outlined in book series H are also a good 
means for improving language vocabulary 
but for an English text book to attempt 
to inelude sufficient silent réading material 
within its pages is absurd. It would be 
much better to outline suggestions for 
types of reading. The writer does not 
mean to imply that the non-expression ac- 
tivities have no value but simply that 
training in language technique should be 
in situations where it functions normally. 
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2. The number of expression assign- 
ments increase as the grades advance. This 
apparent increase of expression activities 
through the elementary and junior high 
grades indicates that the text books con- 
struct the content of their texts on the 
principle that good technique of expres- 
sion is learned in abstract form prior to its 
application to situations involving its use. 
This principle is analogous to that of the 
A B C and the phonetie methods of learn- 
ing to read. These methods used origi- 
nated in the belief that the child must first 
learn the elements that compose the words 
before he can be expected to recognize a 


word. In order to read a story he- must. 


have training in reading a_ phrase, then 
sentences, then paragraphs, then stories. 
This method of learning to read was a long 
abstract step by step process. Recent 
methods teach necessary details not in ab- 
stract unrelated form, but in the sentence 
and the story. If this is true of reading it 
is reasonable to expect that it would be 
true of teaching the necessary fundamen- 
tals in technique that are needed in the ac- 
tivities of written and oral expression. The 
necessary training and drill should be 
given in actual expression situations. For 
example, the child may learn with the 
proper supervision, the correct form of 
come through its use in his own written ex- 
pression. This is the only reason he will 
have for knowing its form. 

3. The relation of expression activities to 
school work is almost completely ignored. 
In as much as the pupil uses English in 
the curricular activities, one expects to find 
some application to these activities. If we 
are effectively to improve the child’s abil- 
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ity to use his mother tongue, the training 
activities will need to be applied to the 
kind of situations in which language fuhe- 
tions. This is the psychological principle 
that underlies all learning. Using the 
words of Dr. J. F. Bobbitt, ‘‘We should 
train for an activity when there is a need 
for it, in ways in which the activity fune- 
tions normally’’. The text book maker 
needs to apply this psychological law of 
the exercise of function to the content of 
his text book. 


The above conclusions, revealing the out- 
standing weaknesses of English text in the 
light of pupil activities, involve the fol- 
lowing suggestions to the makers of Eng- 
lish texts: 

(1). That they minimize the amount of 
page space and the number of assignments 
devoted to non-expression activities. 


(2). That they discontinue presenting a 
hodge podge of the entire field of English 
within the few pages that compose a sin- 
gle text. 


(3). That they correlate the expression 
activities in so far as is possible with the 
regular school work, with situations that 
demand a real need for good form and 
usage of language technique. 

(4). That the general nature of the con- 
tent be in large measure an outline of the 
fundamentals of standard usage for the 
grade levels accompanied by suggestive ac- 
tivities that center the attention of the 


-pupil on good usage in actual expression 


situations. 

(5). That the fundamental standards of 
usage be formulated on the basis of the 
needs which have been discovered through 
investigations. 
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THE DEW-LIGHT 


“"T“HE DEW-MAN comes over the moun- 
tains wide, 

Over the deserts of sand, 

With his bag of clear drops 

And his brush of feathérs.’’ 
From Silverhorn—Hilda Conkling. 


See page 13. 
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FROM THE POETS TO THE CHILDREN 


THREE BOOKS IN REVIEW 


JOAN MARCIER 


N THE name of children’s literature, 
| much has been written about children, 

a great deal for them, and a very little 
by boys and girls themselves. During the 
past few months, Hilda Conkling has add- 
ed another volume to the slender store of 
literature by children, and poetry for chil- 
dren has been enriched by two contribu- 
tions: Porridge Poetry, by Hugh Lofting, 
and Sing Song, an edition of the poems of 
Christina Rosetti. 


POETRY—F rederick 
Stokes—is as merry and rollicking as 
Hugh Lofting can make it, with unforget- 


Clippety Clop 


table verses and incomparable pictures. 
The ‘‘Lollipopinjay’’ dances on the jacket, 
and within, ‘‘Lulu Gubrious,’’ ‘‘The Tof- 
fee Analyst’’—who is ‘‘so learned and so- 
phisticky,’’ ‘‘Vera Virginia,’ and the 
chimpanzee barbers, are creatures who in- 
habit the country of Wee Willie Winkie 
and the Cow That Jumped Over the Moon. 
Where, aside from Mother Goose herself, 
will one find more gleeful nonsense than 
Petroleum and Turpentine? 


‘*Oh won’t you be my Valentine 

‘‘This wintertime, sweet Turpen- 
tine?’’ 

‘*How can I be, Petroleum? 

‘*I’m promised to Linoleum.”’ 

The notable company of nursery seamen, 
which includes the Owl and the Pussyeat, 
the Three Men In a Tub, Winken, Blinken 
and Nod, must make room for four more: 
the two mariners, who, in talking ‘‘sailor- 
like chit-chatitudes’’ forgot to take their 
longitude, and Seallywag and Gollywog. 

Hugh Lofting has happily written of ex- 
periences familiar to children. The kitchen 
sink, wherein cruises a terrifying pirate in 


- a coffee-pot, linoleum, fudge, saxaphone 


players, barber-shops, all figure in these 
verses. He plays with words in a way that 
will assuredly delight young readers. The 
teacher of the Vegetable School, for ex- 
ample, strives to 
Have the parsnips parse correctly. 
Let us, Lettuce, start at eight. 
and the brothers Up Wright and Down 
Wright and Betwixt and Between at last 
declare their identity. 

One thing only, puzzles us. Mr. Lofting 
has left Thursday out of his Kitchen Kal- 
endar. What will be eat on Thursday, Mr. 
Lofting? Must we fast, because nothing 


The Fledgling and the Bug 
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will rhyme? Couldn’t we have a Welsh 
Rabbit and say nothing about it? Or per- 
haps that’s the day to go to Wei Hai Wo’s 
for a Chow Mein. 

A reviewer need not turn prophet to 
state that children will love Porridge Po- 
etry. They will spell it out, chant it, earry 
it to bed with them, read it to tatters. 
Hugh Lofting has written exactly the kind 
of poetry one wished he would write. Por- 
ridge Poetry is a new nursery classic. 


N OLD Classic, recently edited and 
A given to the children in a most attract- 
ive form, is Sing Song, by Christina Ros- 
setti—Maemillan. This poet has long been 
neglected by 
child readers. 
Yet she has the 
rare qualities of 
a children’s 
poet, shared by 
so very few— 
Barrie, Steven- 
son, Eugene 
Field. In these 
verses is found 
simplicity, won- 
der, and an 
eager savoring 
of everyday ex- 
periences. 

This edition should help bring Christina 
Rossetti into her rightful place in chil- 
dren’s literature, for it is a splendid selee- 
tion. The editors have removed almost all 
traces of the nineteenth-century sentimen- 
talism leaving unmarred the charm of 
Christina Rossetti’s happier verses, which 
touch common objects with delight and 
wonder. 

O sailor, come ashore, 

What have you brought for me? 
Red coral, white coral, 

Coral from the sea. 

Sing Song brings children gentle poetry, 
with delicate humor and a feeling of tend- 
erness for all things. 
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If a mouse could fly 
—From Sing Song 


Hopping frog, hop here and be seen, 

I’ll not pelt you with stick or stone, 
or 

Hurt no living thing: 

Ladybird, nor butterfly, 

Nor moth with dusty wing, 

Nor ericket chirping cheerily, 

Nor grashopper so light of leap, 

Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle fat, 

Nor harmless worms that creep. 


It should be said that the editors have not 
admitted any of the verses wherein the 
pitying emotions run riot. 

The concern for beasts and birds which 
does occur in the book expresses only a 
child’s natural 
interest in rob- 
ins, caterpillars, 
cows and mice, 
Exaggerated 
feeling has been 
deleted. 

The section 
entitled 
Time contains 
rhymes which, 
in a_ simpler 
day, before chil- 
dren learned ge 
ography from a 
sand-table and 
took an active interest in their own I. Q.’s, 
may have helped little Englishmen to learn 
the multiplication tables, the colors, and 
the number of months in the year. Some 
of the most winsome slumber songs in Eng- 
lish are under the general title Lullaby, 
Baby! while in Just for Fun is to be 
found such gentle nonsense as: 

The peacock has a score of eyes, 

With which he cannot see ; 

The codfish has a silent sound, 

However that may be; 

No dandelions tell the time, 

Although they turn to clocks; 
Cat’s-cradle does not hold the cat, 
Nor foxglove fit the fox. 
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FROM THE POETS TO THE CHILDREN 


ILVERHORN, by Hilda Conkling— 

Frederick Stokes—does not contain 
new material, but is a selection of verses 
from Shoes of the Wind and Poems By a 
Little Girl, chosen by reason of their being 
favorites with child-readers, by a number 
of children’s librarians. 

Inevitably, the reviewer of Hilda Conk- 
ling’s work characterizes it as delicate, 
spontaneous, fresh, fanciful. Her verses 
are all of these. Her clear-eyed perception, 
graceful imagination, and naivete are rem- 
iniscent of Emily Dickinson. 

O little soldier with the golden 
helmet, 


What are you guarding on my 
lawn? 
asks Hilda of a dandelion, as the New Eng- 
land poetess might have asked sixty years 
ago. Or again 
This pansy has a thinking face 
Like the yellow moon 


But there on the other side, 
These that wear purple and blue, 
They are the Velvets, 

The king with his cloak, 

The queen with her gown, 

The prince with his feather. 


Whereas Emily Dickinson committed 
grevious poetie sins in attempting to write 
rhymed verses, Hilda Conkling’s even more 
complete spontaneity precludes the disci- 
plined march of rhyme and rhythm, and 
offers, in its place, rhythm of thought. Her 
poems skip along, as she herself must, with 
little running side-exeursions toward ob- 
jects which interest her. In Geography, 
which seems, in a measure, to epitomize her 
verse, she darts from the ‘‘grayish bluish 
silverish’’ balsam trees, to the chickens in 
the yard, and back again to the trees, 
thence to Fairyland. 

Reviewers have sometimes called atten- 
tion to what seems an occasional self-con- 
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sciousness—a deliberate naivete, manifest- 
ed, for example, in Poems: 

I know how poems come; 

They have wings. 

When you are not thinking of it 

I suddenly say 

‘Mother, a poem!”’ 


These verses occasionally have a note of 
mature wistfulness. Jeanne D’Are is an 
example: 

If I were Jeanne D’Are 

It would be hard remembering the 
apple-orchard in bloom, 

With nothing about me but noise 
and armies, 

All men, all women, unhappy, 

No time for children (Let them be 
quiet !). 

No time for anybody 

But kings 


And the appletrees all the time 
wondering 


Such poetry as this is outside the realm of 
children’s literature. 

Hilda Conkling’s work at its delightful 
best, is the product of an eager, sensitive 
mind, stimulated by delicate and beautiful 
sensations. The color of pansies, the lights 
on mountains, the coolness of dew, and the 
scent of flowers, have sung themselves into 
verses that should be profoundly appealing 
to children. 

And yet Silverhorn, although a child’s 
book, has perhaps an even greater appeal 
to grown-ups. It is not a children’s book 
in the sense that Sing Song or Porridge 
Poetry are for children. 

Each of these books is illustrated with a 
fortunate feeling for subject matter and 
tone. Marguerite Davis’ drawings have 
dene much to make Sing Song desirable, 
for she has admirably caught the spirit of 
the verses. The illustrations for Silver- 
horn, by Dorothy P. Lathrop, are an added 
charm to the book, for they are highly dee- 
orative in themselves, and intensify the 
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elfishness of the poetry. Hugh Lofting 
himself made the pictures for Porridge 
Poetry, and comment is superfluous. 

It is arbitrary and profitless to set age- 
limits upon poetry. Porridge Poetry is 
perhaps intended for the first four grades, 
yet children will read it, as they do Mother 
Goose, long after they are supposed to have 
graduated to The Village Blacksmith and 
Robert of Lincoln: Silverhorn will find 
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readers in every grade: Sing Song was 
written for little children. 

From these three books, a child may gain 
a variety of literary experience. The pic- 


tures and jingles of Porridge Poetry are 
captivating; the winsomeness and grace of 
a different age and country are offered in 
Sing Song; and Silverhorn is a light- 
hearted stimulus to young imaginings, and 
a record of happy sensations. 


“Who has seen the wind?” 
Sing-Song—Christina Rossetti 
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THE GENERAL’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


LOUISE FRANKLIN BACHE 


SCENE I 

(Two girls in Revolutionary costumes, 
both knitting socks. They are sitting very 
precisely in straight backed chairs.) 

PRUDENCE (in monotone) : Under, over! 
Under, over! Under, over! 

DeporaAH: I ask you to count to your- 
self, Prue, your voice distracts me. Be- 
tween the beating of my heart and the 
sound of your words, I know not where I 
am. 

PRUDENCE: Your pardon, dear Deb; 
when my thoughts are busy, I seem forced 
to work my tongue. Tis the nineteenth of 
February, you know. Three more days 
and ’twill be General Washington’s birth- 
day. What a sorrowful time it must be for 
him! What an unhappy year it has been 
for everyone! Grandmama says she never 
knew such a cold, obstinate winter. ’Tis 
said the British can trace our poor soldiers 
on the snow by blood prints. 

DesoraAH: Talk not of it, Prue dear. 
I cannot bear to hear such stories. 

PRUDENCE: But someone must talk of it. 
Something must be done. Our good neigh- 
bor, Robert Morris, has just given the Gen- 
eral money to clothe and feed his men. 
But it takes much to purchase even the 
necessities these days. 

DesoraAH: I wish there was some way we 
could get a birthday present through to 
the General—a present that would be a 
present. What think you, Prue, he would 
like better than aught else? 

PRUDENCE (gravely): "Tis money all 
men need these days, even our great Wash- 
ington. 

DrsoranH: But how can we get money 
through the lines? The British sleep with 
one eye open at night, so careful are they 
that neither food nor help comes to the 
Colonists. 


(A boy bursts into the room. It is the 
girls’ brother, Richard. ) 

RicHarp: Search your wits, girls, and 
tell me who is without. 

PRUDENCE: Has a messenger come 
through from the General? What is hap- 
pening at Valley Forge? 

RicHarp (laughing) : The General! Val- 
ley Forge! Can you think of aught else? 
It is old Dame Mary, the herb woman, of 
whom I speak. 

Girts (in disappointed tones) : 
Dame Mary! 

RicHarp: Why so disappointed? If 
there is news about the General, Dame 
Mary can tell you. She has a son in the 
British army and a son with our troops. 
Somehow she has a trick of getting through 
all lines. She is as loyal to Washington, 
however, as we are ourselves. 

Boru Gir.s (seizing Richard by the arm. 
Together): Do you think so? 

RicHarD: I am sure of it. 

PRUDENCE: Then I have an idea. Let’s 
take a pair of woolen socks and fill them 
with all the money we ean serape together 
and all the money our neighbors can let us 
have and send them by Dame Mary to the 
General with our loyal birthday greetings. 

Ricuarp (slowly): ’Tis a pretty fair 
idea, even if it did come out of a girl’s 
head. Let’s at it this minute. 

(Children take hold of hands and race 
gleefully off stage.) 


SCENE II 


(Deborah and Prudence knitting, same as 
Seene I) 

PRUDENCE (gets up, throws knitting 
down impatiently): I can’t stand it an-— 
other minute. (Clasping hands anxiously; 
goes towards Deborah.) Oh, Deb, sup- 
pose Dame Mary gave the socks to our 
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enemy. Or suppose she wasn’t really hon- 
est and kept them herself. Or suppose 
something happened to her and she never 
got to Washington. 

DesoraAH (slowly and calmly without 
looking up from her work): ’Tis just as 
easy to suppose something nice, my dear 
Prue, as to suppose something bad. Why 
do you pull such a wry face? It would 
help your country more if you went on 
with your knitting. 

PRUDENCE (goes to one side of the stage. 
Stands looking out of window. In great 
excitement): Can I believe my eyes? 
Dame Mary and Richard are coming up the 
walk. I’m all ears for the news! 

(Dame Mary and Richard enter stage. 
Both girls cluster eagerly about them. 
Dame Mary quite out of breath, leans 
heavily on Richard.) 

RicHarp (very gallantly): Get the good 
Dame a chair, you scatterbrains. Why 
stand you gaping? (Both girls rush for a 
chair. Each brings her own chair to Dame 
Mary.) One chair is enough, e’en Dame 
Mary could wish no more. Still perhaps 
you meant the other for me. If so, accept 
my thanks. 

(Richard and Dame Mary sit down. 
Mary’s attitude shows her weariness. Rich- 
ard assumes an air of exaggerated import- 
ance. ) 

DesoraAH (all impatience): Oh, Dame 
Mary, I know you are overly tired, but 
have not you voice enough to tell us if the 
General received his birthday present? 

Dame Mary: Aye, little lady, that he 
did! And old eyes have never seen a sad- 
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der nor a happier picture. First the gen- 
tleman laughed, and then he cried. "Twas 
the only birthday present, he said, that got 
through the British lines. He wrote you a 
note with his best quill pen which I have 
fetched to you over many a cold mile. 
(Hunts in pocket of skirt and fishes up 
letter which she hands Deborah.) 

(Prudence and Richard lean over De- 
borah’s shoulder while she breaks seal and 
reads. ) 

DeporaH (reads): To the Misses Debo- 
rah and Prudence Alden: I pray you ac- 
cept my thanks for the socks. A more gen- 
erous pair I have never seen. They have 
brought happiness to many at Valley 
Forge. Tell you the good neighbors who 
helped in the gift that socks have helped 
to save a country. Ever gratefully and 
obediently yours, George Washington. 
(Clasping letter to her heart.) <A letter 
from the great General himself! ’Tis a re- 
ward true patriots will always cherish. 
(Impulsively rushing to Dame Mary.) Oh, 
good Dame Mary, to think I doubted you. 
I will not soon. forgive myself for that. 

Ricuarp: As long as everyone is happy, 
let us make merry in honor of the birthday 
of our great general, George Washington. 
(Girls and Dame Mary join in shouts of 
Hurrah! Richard seizes hold of Dame 
Mary’s hand. Prudence and Deborah join 
them. The four form a cirele and sing 
gaily Yankee Doodle as they dance about 
with exaggerated steps and gestures. At 
last verse all march off stage in a straight 
line still singing.) 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


A Letter by George Washington 


Mb. 
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The above, with accompanying illustrations, photographed by L. C. 
Handy from originals in The Library of Congress. ; 
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THE CHILDREN 
On Washington’s Birthday 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON 


From an old engraving in The Library of Congress 


It was his home that Washington loved the most. 

In his diary, April 16, 1789, he wrote: 

‘*About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, 
to private life, and to domestic felicity; and, with a 
mind oppressed with more anxious and painful sensa- 
tions than I have words to express, set out for New 
York with the best disposition to render service to my 
country in obedience to its eall.’’ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
A Page from the Gettysburg Address 
Autographed by Abraham Lincoln 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
On Lincoln’s Birthday 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was born in this log cabin on 
a farm at Hodgenville, Kentucky, February 12, 
1809. This little hut was his home for seven years. 
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THE RETARDED CHILD AND HIS COMPOSITION WORK 


MRS. CHARLOTTE VILLARD 
Gunnison, Utah 


HE CHILD to whom composition is 
Lins one thing more ‘‘to take the joy 

out of life’? makes his regular ap- 
pearance each September. Who knows? 
Perhaps he comes to put the teacher on 
her mettle. The question is not so much 
‘Can I bring him up to standard’’ as 
‘‘How can I motivate his work so that 
progress this year shall carry him to a 
more intelligent mastery of English’’. 

In all English teaching one cannot stress 
too much the value of intelligent testing 
carried on consistently that the teacher 
and pupils may know the way they are 
going. Early in the year, say within the 
first two weeks, a test for diagnostic pur- 
poses in composition should be given and 
carefully interpreted that from it the 
teacher may gather data to direct her gen- 
eral teaching. 

This test should be in free composition 
and the teacher should give clear direc- 
tions and reasonable time for writing a 
story of the child’s own experience; each 
pupil writes his name, age, and the date 
of the test upon the paper. 

These papers are carefully scored for 
quality according to the Hillegas or some 
other standard seale and records compiled. 
Errors of spelling and punctuation should 
be listed and writing noted. Mistakes 
which are common to many papers should 
receive group attention; individual diffi- 
culties should be treated separately. Now 
is the time and this is the test to make the 
pupil conscious of his needs and to inspire 
ambition to overcome his particular diffi- 
culties. 

In the ease of the retarded pupil this 
test, checking and follow up, is twice im- 
portant and requires skill on the part of 
the teacher that the child may be made 


fully aware of his particular stumbling- 
blocks. He should see his work as com- 
pared with the average of the class and 
in a quiet way be shown how he rates com- 
pared with, perhaps a particular friend, 
or his own social group. This calls for 
great care that a motive be given for mak- 
ing improvement rather than discouraging 
criticism which would make him self-con- 
scious and give him an ‘‘I can’t do it any- 
way’’ idea. 

Very likely we shall find our backward 
pupil poor in writing, deficient in spell- 
ing, and lacking in sentence conception. 
Obviously to try to check on all these at 
onee would be disastrous. What shall be 
done? Shall we shift the responsibility 
and let him drift or take him as he is and 
teach him what he needs to know? Inas- 
much as oral language precedes written, I 
should give him individual attention, lead- 
ing him to talk freely of some experience 
of real interest to him; let him read a 
story in which clear cut sentences are 
prominent, then have him retell the story. 
Having enjoyed these talks several times, 
the pupil’s greater ease of oral expres- 
sion suggests that an attempt be made in 
written reproduction. Let him read his 
story to see if it talks to him; if not how 
can he better it? Repeat the above proce- 
dure; criticize together, remembering that 
our aim is ‘‘to tell the story in good sen- 
tences’’. This done we may learn to or- 
ganize our stories into larger units in point 
of time order, and importance so develop- 
ing a paragraph sense. A rough outline 
will help but only to get our story going 
smoothly. Try, criticize, try again, im- 
prove; constructive criticism will stir his 
awakening understanding and bring him 
greater ease in writing. 
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For teaching good form, correct spell- 
ing and proper punctuation, tests like the 
practice tests used in the adjustment school 
at Los Angeles would be very valuable. 
These tests are arranged in a series of in- 
creasing difficulty covering all important 
types of composition work to be used ac- 
cording to the pupil’s own capacity for 
progress and mastery. Each step is in 
four parts: (1) a correct form to study 
and copy (imitation) ; (2) a unit of work 
to arrange in form like first exercise (re- 
building) ; (3) a unit of work incomplete 
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for work (free construction)... Other drills 
and helps will suggest themselves by the 
daily classroom progress. 

It is important to keep the pupil in the 
social group where he belongs that he may 
learn to function in the give and take of 
his class er group activities. Taking this 
retarded pupil where we found him, by 
definite instruction building up his ability 
to overcome difficulties one at a time and 
showing him the actual improvement in his 
own work, we have helped him to help him- 
self. This after all is the real job of the 
real teacher. 


(controlled construction); (4) direction 


AT THE INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON 
New York City, April 30, 1789 
Eliza Morton Quincy 
Privately Printed Memoir 


WAS on the roof of the first house in Broad Street, which belonged to 
Captain Prince, the father of one of my schoolmates, and so near Wash- 
ington that I could almost hear him speak. The windows and roofs of the 
houses were crowded, and in the streets the throng was so dense that it 


seemed as if one might literally walk on the heads of the people. The 
baleony of the hall was in full view of this assembled multitude. In the 
centre of it was placed a table, with a rich covering of red velvet; and 
upon this a crimson-velvet cushion, on which lay a large and elegant Bible. 
This was all the paraphernalia for this august scene. All eyes were fixed 
upon the baleony, where, at the appointed hour, Washington entered, ac- 
companied by the chancellor of the State of New York, by John- Adams, 
Vice-President; Governor Clinton, and many other distinguished men. 
By the great body of the people he had probably never been seen except as 
a military hero. The first in war was now to be the first in peace. His 
entrance upon the baleony announced by universal shouts of joy and wel- 
come. He was dressed in a suit of black velvet, and his appearance was 
most dignified and solemn. Advancing to the front of the balcony, he laid 
his hand on his heart and bowed several times, and then retreated to an 
armchair near the table. The populace appeared to understand that the 
scene had overcome him, and were at once hushed into profound silence. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COMPOSITION 


ALICE KETCHAM 
A. L. Holmes School, Detroit 


some way of interesting the child in 
good English without continually re- 
minding him that as he writes his choicest 
thoughts upon paper he must not forget 
to put in capitals, periods, question marks 
and commas. In many eases the child 
knows that the good thought goes ‘‘glim- 
mering’’ while he vainly tries to decide 
whether ‘‘a sentence ends here,’’ or 
‘should this word begin with a capital let- 
ter,’’ or ‘‘must this pause be shown by a 
comma or a period.’’ 

The problem became so interesting to 
me that I decided to study it experiment- 
ally. In beginning the experiment, I 
divided my group into three classes on the 
basis of a test in mechanics. With this 
test I also gave a composition test and a 
general intelligence test, but the mechanics 
test seemed to be the most logical one upon 
which to make the division. The purpose 
of this selection was to secure a more equal 
division of the abilities of the class. 

I mapped out my procedure thus: 

I. Aim: 

To find out when the consciousness of 
the mechanies of writing ceases and real 
appreciation begins. 

II. To find out which method brings the 
above desired result: 

a. To teach mechanics as a thing apart— 
then appreciation. 

b. Or to drill upon mechanics and leave 
appreciation to come naturally. 

c. Or to teach appreciation through a 
project which naturally brings in the me- 
chanies, 

Class (a) was a 6A class; class (b) was 
a 6B class; class (ec) was a 6A class. Class 
(e) is the one which I shall speak of more 


es long felt that there must be 


fully as the other two classes come under 
the head of ‘‘the ordinary, everyday teach- 
ing process.’’ 


The project chosen for this experiment 
was the publishing of a newspaper. The 
class accepted the idea enthusiastically, and 
we at once proceeded to discussion of the 
‘‘ways and means.’’ Of course the editing 
side had to be stressed. This meant giving 
everybody a definite ‘‘job’’ on that paper. 
After much discussion we decided on this 
staff : 


Manager 
Editor-in-Chief 
Assistant Editors— 
School News 
Sport 
Joke 
Court News 
General News 
Story 
Library 
Cartoonist 
Advertising Manager 


This list was put upon the board and 
left. Why? Because no one was ready to 
take such a ‘‘big job’’ before learning to 
be a reporter. He must learn from the 
bottom up. We did this by reporting 
orally and then writing upon all kinds of 
school activities, newspaper articles, stories 
—real and imaginary—book reports, and 
last but not least, good jokes—real ones 
which concerned the pupils themselves or 
were heard about some one else in school. 
As: a child showed improvement in this 
work I rated him. Then came the day 


when certain ones assumed the duties of 
editors of departments. To keep everyone 
in personal touch with the paper, each 
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editor chose reporters to help him. These 
reporters while assisting in one department 
could nevertheless write for another depart- 
ment. In this way each one felt an interest 
in the success of the paper which made 
him attempt to write. He began to notice 
mistakes in his own work, because it was 
going to appear in print for others to see 
and criticize. 

Right here my class (a) which I had not 
intended to allow to come in contact with 
the newspaper, made such strenuous ob- 
jections at being left out that we had to 
take them in. We did this by telling them 
that when their work was of a sufficiently 
good standard to be judged by me, they 
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could have it put in the newspaper. Of 
course, as this class was working especially 
upon mechanics of writing, nothing less 
than ‘‘perfect’’ work would be accepted. 

The first copy of the newspaper is ready 
for the press. It is very crude and in some 
cases the wording of the articles is almost 
poor, but—it is, in the best sense, their 
own work. When the second edition of 
the paper is ready, we shall compare it 
with the first in regard to quality first and 
then mechanics. This can not but help to 
develop in the children an appreciation for 
good work in every respect. The first step 
toward solving the problem will then have 
been taken. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
Abraham Lincoln 


(Delivered November 19, 1863, at the dedication of the 
Gettysburg National Cemetery) 


OURSCORE and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth upon 

this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 

the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a 

great civil war, testing whether that nation—or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated—ean long endure. 


We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 


We are met to dedi- 


cate a portion of that field as a final resting place of those who here gave 


their lives that that nation might live. 


proper that we should do this. 


It is altogether fitting and 


But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 


we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note nor long remember what we say here; 
but it ean never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here, to the unfinished 
work that they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us. that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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TEACHING ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


A SERIES OF PAPERS BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


m 


The Carter School, Chicago, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: 

The papers in this series were prepared by 
teachers in the Carter School, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, after a plan was agreed upon in con- 
ference with the principal. Teachers of ele- 
mentary school English will find the papers 
suggestive and stimulating. The editor de- 
sires to interest other school groups to report 
upon classroom teaching planned in confer- 
ence in this manner. Groups of teachers de- 
siring to do so, might use as a basis of their 
plans, the following articles: , 

Composition and the Composition Class. 
By Elvira D. Cabell. The Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, May, 1924. Pages 97-100, 

Classroom Work in Constructive Criticism 
of Oral and Written Composition. By Frances 
Jenkins. The Elementary English Review, 
April, 1924. Pages 57-60, 

The Correlation of Language and Social 


Sciences in the Intermediate Grades. By 
Mabel Snedaker. The Elementary English 
Review, April and May, 1924. Pages 50-53 
and 92-95, 

Home-Made Composition Scales. By G. 
M. Wilson. The Elementary English Review, 
September, 1924. Pages 165-170. 


The schemes worked out in the Carter 
School will prove helpful to other groups un- 
dertaking to work in this way. In this num- 
ber of The Review, A Lesson Procedure in 
Oral Composition for Primary Grades; The 
Plan, by Abby E. Lane, and a lesson conducted 
in Grade 2A are published. Other papers to be 
published in the series are: 


Oral Composition—Grade 4B. By Charlotte 
Scott. 


Oral Composition—Grade 4B. By Elsie R. 
Larson. 


LESSON PROCEDURE IN ORAL COMPOSITION 
FOR SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


Abby E. Lane 
Principal, Carter School, Chicago 


I. These suggestions are for the teacher’s 
guidance in her own preparation. 

A. The teacher’s aim in all grades is 
to help pupils to talk in an inter- 
esting manner about what inter- 
ests them. 

B. The results may seem trivial to an 
adult but they are not to the 
children. 

Pupils must not talk aimlessly. 

. Gradually they must gain skill in 
the use of language and in knowl- 
edge of correct usage. 

E. Children have plenty to talk 

about. 

1. The teacher’s business is to 
make them conscious of this. 

2. The teacher must help them 
to express themselves. 


F. The teacher must not expect too 


much. 
1. Set up a few simple stand- 
ards. 
2. Concentrate on attaining 
them. 


G. All normal children should be able 
to give simple talks before the 
end of the second year in school. 

H. Errors in English made during 
class discussions are to be cor- 
rected by the teacher if not noted 
by the children. 


1. Do not try to correct all 
mistakes each day. 


2. Concentrate on a few until 
they are fairly well mas- 
tered. 
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II. The first step in the recitation is class 
preparation. 


A. The 


teacher must motivate the 


work by making the children con- 
scious of a purpose in talking. 


This may be done by giving 
a simple model of what the 
teacher considers a good talk. 


. It may be done by bringing 


in some point of interest re- 
lated to the experience of the 
children. 


B. The teacher must recognize the 
danger of imitation. 


2. 


The method of stimulating 
interest should not lead to 
pure imitation. 


It should on the contrary, 


encourage individuality. 


. The next step is choosing a subject. 
A. Free choice on the part of the 
children is desirable. 
B. Several topics from which to make 


a choice encourage individuality. 


C. The 


talks should be limited to 


three or four sentences. 


1. 


2 


3. 


D. The 


. It eontrols 


It helps the timid child to 
gain confidence. 

the rambling 
talkative child. 

It makes it possible to se- 
eure good sentence sequence. 
subjects must be limited to 


such as can be successfully treat- 
ed in a few sentences. 


IV. The next step is planning the story. 


A. Sentence sequence, talking to the 
subject, is to be insisted upon 
from the first. 

B. After the children have had a lit- 


tle 


experience, the following 


should be emphasized : 


1. 


2. 


Begin with an _ interesting 
sentence; one that interests 
the audience from the first. 
Make the closing sentence a 
good ending to your story. 


V. The next step is telling the story. 
Remember you are talking to an 
audience. 


A. 


B 
C 
D. 
E 
F 


. Take a good position. 
. Speak distinetly. 


Have a pleasing voice. 


end 


1. 


2. 


. Interest your classmates. 
. It is a good plan to pause at the 


of each sentence. 

This trains in sentence rec- 
ognition. 

It helps in written work. 


VI. The next step is judging the story. 
A. Free expression on the part of the 

children is to be encouraged. 

B. Commend the good before you call 

attention to errors. 

C. Set up the following standards for 

the guidance of the children: 


1. 
. Was his position good? 
. Did he stick to his subject? 
. Was his talk interesting? 
. Did he have a good begin- 


Could you hear him? 


ning sentence ? 


. Was his closing sentence a 


good one? 


. Did you notice any mistakes 


in English? 


D. In class discussions, require com- 
plete sentences except when they 
would be unnatural in good con- 
versation. 

(Continued on next page) 
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TEACHING ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


ORAL COMPOSITION 
GRADE 2A 


May H. Kinsey 
Carter School, Chicago 


tle people who have something to say to 
us. A great many of you like to talk 
about things that happen at home. Some 
of you run errands and some help in other 
ways. You have things you wish for and 
once in a while you are disappointed in 
your wish. We like to hear just how you 
feel about these things. I’m going to tell 
you a story that I heard a little girl tell, 
and you’ll understand when you hear it, 
why I liked it. She was telling about a 
trip she made downtown with her father. 
She said: 

‘*My father took me to the Automat for 
lunch. He bought me a glass of milk and 
a sandwich. I reached to the center of the 
table and spilled my glass of milk over a 
man’s hat. I don’t think my father will 
take me out to lunch again.’’ 

I can just imagine how the little girl 
felt. That is why I liked it. She put her 
own feelings into it. That’s the kind of 
story I like to hear you tell. 

You may be thinking about your story. 
While you’re thinking, what are you going 
to keep in mind? 

PupiL: We must talk about just one 
thing. 

TEACHER: Yes. When you choose some- 
thing to talk about stick to that one thing. 
As you go along with your story, what 
are you going to keep in mind? 

Pupit: We must leave out all of the un- 
necessary words. 

TEACHER: What are some of them? 

PupiL: But, and, then, well, my mother 
she, my brother he, so, long time ago, once 
upon a time, why. 

TEACHER: You have still one important 
thing to remember. It will help keep your 
story short. 


TEACHER: This is a good time for the lit- 


Puri: We must stop when we are 
through telling the thing we started to 
say. 

TEACHER: When you come up in front to 
talk you must think of two or three things. 
What will you think of first? 

PupiL: How to stand. We mustn’t put 
our hands in our pockets. 

TEACHER: What do we call that? 

PupiL: Good position. 

TEACHER: What’s the next thing a good 
speaker does? 

PupiL: He talks plain and loud enough 
to be heard by the children in the back 
seats. 

TEACHER: I think we are ready. Irving 
volunteers. 

IrnvinG: Sunday was my brother’s birth- 
day. My sister made a birthday cake. She 
put it on the dining room table. Every 
time I passed through the dining room, I 
got hungry. I hope I have a birthday 
cake when I get old. 

TEACHER: Did you like Irving’s story? 
Why? 

PupiL: Yes, he told a story that was his 
own. 

TEACHER: That was a very good talk. 
Arthur, let us hear yours. 

ARTHUR: I saw a collision between a 
Willys Knight and an electric. The Willys 
Knight was smashed up. I was glad be- 
cause it was going so fast. I knew the 
driver was to blame. An electric can’t go 
very fast. 

TEACHER: I would have left out one sen- 
tence. 

PupiIL: He could have stopped where he 
told about the driver. 

TEACHER: James, are you ready? 

JAMES: I’ll be ready if you give me five 
more minutes. 
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TEACHER: Irving Rhein are you ready? 

IrvinG: Yesterday I was playing foot- 
ball with some boys. I made a big kick at 
the ball and instead of hitting it I turned 
a somerset. The boys laughed at me. 

TEACHER: Correct the sentence : ‘‘I made 
a big kick at the ball’’. 

Pupi.: I made a kick at the ball and 
turned a somerset. 

TEACHER: Someone can make the sen- 
tence better than that. 

Purpii: I kicked at the ball and turned a 
somersault. 

TEACHER: Irwin. 

Irwin: A few days ago a boy asked me 
to play buttons with him. Another boy 
asked me to lend him a button so he could 
play, too. When the game was over, the 
boy that borrowed the button had all of 
my buttons. 

TEACHER: Tell some good things about 
Irwin’s story. 

PupiL: He didn’t have any unnecessary 
words. 

Puri: He knew when to stop. 

TEACHER: Clarice. 

CLaRICcE: Last winter my brother and I 
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made a snow man. We put a hat on him 
and gave him a stick to hold for a gun. 
After a while my mother called us in to 
eat dinner. While we were eating some 
boys came along and broke down our snow 
man. We came out and had a snow ball 
fight. We won the fight. 

TEACHER: Tell some good things about 
Clarice’s story. 

PupiL: It was interesting. 
they won the fight. 

TEACHER: James, are you ready now? 
Your five minutes are up. 

JAMES: Sunday I went to a movie. 
was Buster Keaton. 
ter to fix his boat. Then a sword fish came. 
He killed it. Then another one came. He 
had a duel with it and stabbed it. While 
he was fighting with the fish, some canni- 
bals came and took the girl that was on his 
boat. When Buster Keaton came out of 
the water he went to the land and fright- 
ened the cannibals. Then he brought the 
girl back to his boat. 

TEACHER: Our time is up. Others may 
tell their stories tomorrow. I 
talk then. You must do it all. 


I was glad 


It 
He went under wa- 


shall not 


N A LETTER to Lafayette, Washington wrote in 


response to an inquiry: 


‘‘In answer to the observations you make on the prob- 
ability of my election to the presidency, knowing me as 
you do, I need only say, that it has no enticing charms 


and no fascinating allurements for me 


The in- 


creasing infirmities of nature and the growing love of 
retirement do not permit me to entertain a wish be- 
yond that of living and dying an honest man on my 


own farm.’’ 
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ALL ON A VALENTINE 


ETHEL BLAIR JORDAN 


ID YOU ever really look at a 
valentine?’’ asked Aunt Fran- 


ces. Shirley lifted a surprised 
face from the half-dozen valentines the 
postman had just brought. 
‘‘Why Aunt Frances! What am I do- 
ing now?’’ 
‘*Well, you seem to be looking,’’ agreed 
Aunt Frances, ‘‘but let’s see.’’ She cov- 
ered the largest valentine with a news- 


paper. ‘‘Now tell me what this valen- 
tine has on it.”’ 


‘‘It has lace paper and red hearts,’’ be- 
gan Shirley glibly, ‘‘and—and ‘To my 
Valentine’ in gold letters, and—that’s all, 
I think,’’ she ended uncertainly. 

Aunt Frances removed the newspaper. 

‘‘Oh, it has a Cupid with his bow and 
arrows and four doves with blue ribbons 
in their beaks, as well as the other 
exelaimed Shirley. 


things! 

‘*You see you hadn’t really looked at 
it,’’? said Aunt Frances. ‘‘ You know, all 
these little decorations have a history.’’ 

‘Tell me about the doves first,’’ Shirley 
requested, settling herself for a story. 

‘*Many hundreds of years ago,’’ began 
Aunt Frances, ‘‘the ancient Greeks be- 
lieved in all sorts of gods and goddesses 
who lived on a high mountain that 
reached into the clouds and was called 
Mount Olympus. One day a boatman 
saw something as light as sea foam float- 
ing over the waves. It glided through 
the waters, whirling round and round 
and finally rose into the air as if on wings 
and became a most beautiful woman. 
This is the Greek story of the birth of 
Aphrodite, or Venus, the goddess of 
beauty and love. So beautiful and gentle 
was she that doves were her especial 
birds and an ancient picture shows her 
Seated in a car drawn by flocks of doves 
attached to it by blue ribbons.’’ 


‘*That accounts for the doves,’’ said 
Shirley. ‘‘What about Cupid?’’ 

‘* Aphrodite was married to Hephaestus, 
or Vulcan, the god of forges, and Eros, 
or Cupid, was their son. He was a mis- 
chievous little fellow, and his father hav- 
ing made him a little bow and some ar- 
rows, Eros one day dipped his arrows in- 
to a magic love charm of his mother’s and 
ran through the world shooting right and 
left. There was a dreadful mix-up for a 
while, as everybody fell in love with the 
wrong person. Aphrodite straightened 
out the mischief some way, but ever 
since Eros has been condemned to go 
about seeking to help true lovers.’’ 

‘*Was St. Valentine a Greek god too?’’ 
asked Shirley. 

‘*No, he was high-priest of a Greek tem- 
ple in Rome when Claudius was Emperor. 
Claudius was a cruel ruler who cared only 
for wars; but the young Romans grew 
tired of constant fighting, and refused to 
leave their wives and sweethearts. Then 
Claudius declared that there should be no 
more marriages nor even engagements. 
All the lovers of Rome were in despair 
until it was whispered that the good Val- 
entine had secretly married a young cou- 
ple. Others flocked to him and he per- 
formed the ceremony, always in secret 
and usually by night. But the spies of 
the cruel Claudius carried the news to the 
Emperor and Valentine was thrown into 
prison, where he died.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ protested Shirley. 
the young people help him?’’ 

‘“‘There was nothing they could do 
against the Emperor; but every year on 
the birthday of the beloved Valentine 
people met and talked of his good deeds 
and agreed to call the day by his name 
and celebrate it as Lovers’ Day.’’ 

‘*He would have liked that, I think,’’ 
Shirley said dreamily. Then as a sudden 
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thought struck her she exclaimed: ‘‘ Why 
how strange! He never even saw a val- 
entine!’’ 

“*T should say not!’’ laughed Aunt 
Frances. ‘‘Such things weren’t even 
heard of in his day. And until very re- 
cent years ready-made valentines were 
very rare and usually consisted of a few 
lines or verses printed on coarse brown 
paper. In some cases the young man sent 
a bouquet of flowers done up in a frill of 
lace paper.’’ 

‘‘And that accounts for the lace paper 
on our valentines,’’ remarked Shirley. 

““Yes. But listen to these verses which 
I found yesterday in an old book pub- 
lished in 1812 and called: ‘The Cabinet 
of Love; or Cupid’s Repository of Choice 
Valentines.’ 

‘*What a name!’’ 

‘‘The verses are worse. 
ten by a shoemaker. 


ace 


They are. writ- 


A piece of charming kid you are 
As e’er mine eyes did see, 

No ealf-skin smooth that e’er I saw 
Can be compared with thee.’ ’’ 
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‘‘How ridiculous!’’ exclaimed Shirley, 
laughing. ‘‘It sounds like a comic val- 
entine!’’ 

‘‘Absurd as it seems, you may be sure 
that it was meant seriously,’’ said Aunt 
Frances. ‘‘Comic valentines, ds you eall 


them, are contrary to the spirit of Val-. 


entine’s day, and I think would have of- 
fended the good old saint.’’ 

‘*I’m sure that Saint Valentine would 
not have liked them,’’ agreed Shirley 
thoughtfully. ‘‘We talked it over with 
Miss Fairman at school yesterday, and 
decided never to send ‘comics’. They 
often hurt people’s feelings.’’ 

**A good idea!’’ was Aunt Frances’ 
comment. ‘‘And I’m sure,’’ she added 
smiling, ‘‘that any one in your class 
could write a prettier verse than this with 
his eyes shut.’’ 

‘*Why not!’’ cried Shirley, gathering 
up her valentines. ‘‘ With all you’ve told 
me about blue ribbons and lace paper, 
I’m sure that I could write valentine 
verses for my whole class.’’ 


O SEA, to sea! 


SAILOR’S SONG 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
(1803-1849) 


The calm is o’er; 
The wanton water leaps in sport, 

And rattles down the pebbly shore; 
The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 

And unseen mermaids’ pearly song 

Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar; 

To sea, to sea! the calm is o’er. 


To sea, to sea! our wide-winged bark 
Shall billowy cleave its sunny way, 
And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 
Break the caved Triton’s azure day, 
Like mighty eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine height. 
The anchor heaves, the ship swings free, 
The sails swell full. 


To sea, to sea! 
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EDITORIALS 


Elementary English Review 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW is pub- 
lished monthly from September to June in the 
interest of teachers of English in the element- 
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H, B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, 
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THE TEXT AS A FACTOR 


HOSE WHO use text books have a re- 

sponsibility no less than the authors 
themselves in making them better. The 
text book is one of the strongest influ- 
ences that is felt within the English class- 
room. It is responsible in good measure 
for the teacher’s treatment of children 
and of subject matter; for his neglect of 
one or the other, or of both. It is one 
means by which he does his work educa- 
tionally either well or poorly. It is a 
means of work that the majority of teach- 
ers will not dispense with for some time 
to come. The teacher should recognize 
this influence, and prepare himself to say 


on what basis he will accept it in the 
future. He should through constructive 
criticism aid the makers of text books 
in the creation and development of a more 
scientific and artistic product than has 
been available in the past. 

The author of the article—‘‘ The Text as 
a Factor in Poor English,’’ The Elemen- 
tary School Journal for December—has 
made a definite attack upon the problem. 
His criticisms are direct and to the point. 
They are sufficiently concrete to be 
checked up and verified by persons vitally 
eoncerned. And who is not concerned 
among the teachers of elementary school 
English ? 

To those who are interested, this writer 
and critic undertakes to say what should 
be looked for in the improved text. 
Briefly summarized the principles stated 
by him are as follows: 


1. The text should furnish guidance 
where it is needed to both pupil and 
teacher. 


2. The language of the text should be 
intelligible and appropriate to the pur- 
poses it is expected to serve. 

3. The book should be a model of good 
English. 

4. Since both pupils and teachers are 
concerned directly in the use of the book, 
its subject matter must be clearly organ- 
ized with reference to both teacher and 
pupils. 

5. Individual and group differences 
must be provided for in a practical way. 

6. A minimum course should be pre- 
sented with abundant supplementary mat- 
ter. 

7. The text should be based upon sound 
procedures psychologically. 
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8. The language text should be a model 
of craftsmanship. 

Another article inviting careful atten- 
tion is ‘‘Pupil Activities in Elementary 
English Texts’’ in this number of THE 
REVIEW. 


WASHINGTON WAS NO PRIG 
ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY affords 
an excellent opportunity for the 
children to combine straight thinking with 
their language activities—both oral and 
written. Rarely do we find a character that 
can be made so interesting to children as 
Washington. There is, however, so much of 
the legendary and fictitious woven about 
his name as to make this great man little 
more than a shadow to young Americans 
of today. 

This is wrong; for libraries contain, or 
should contain, information in abundance 
to give more human impressions of Wash- 
ington and to make him an intelligible be- 
ing to children. There are books available, 
and pictures as well, that will make chil- 
dren feel at ease in talking and writing 
about him—though, of course, it is neces- 
sary to go farther afield than the cherry 
tree myth. 

Here is a real opportunity for the use 
of the library; and if there is none acces- 
sible, for demonstrating the need of one. 
If there is a library, it should be organized 
at once for the proper observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Exhibits of books, 
magazine articles, and pictures, should be 
attractively displayed. Classes should be 
guided into the library for information of 
the right kind concerning George Wash- 
ington, and they should be frankly told 
what social science teachers are saying— 
that Washington was no prig. The letter 
by Washington, and the copy of the en- 
graving, ‘‘The Mother of Washington,’’ 
pages 17, 18, are cues of the right kind, and 
will help start the children in the right 
direction. 
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BUT DON’T BE TOO LITERAL 


T WOULD BE WRONG, wouldn’t it, to 

take all the pigment, the glow of color, 
from our national traditions. There is a 
place for imagination, and with it, truth 
itself may reside. It does not see literally; 
neither did Homer in his blindness. The 
distinction that must be made is the dis- 
tinction between vision or idealism and stu- 
pidity. Because the cherry-tree myth is 
stupid is no reason why other traditions 
of the life of a great man must be swept 
aside. 

One is reminded of the devastating ges- 
ture of Horace Greeley as he sent into ob- 
livion the hordes of anecdotes by Abraham 
Lineoln. ‘‘Almost everyone has personal 
anecdotes of ‘Old Abe,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘I knew 
him more than sixteen years, met him often, 
talked with him familiarly; yet, while mul- 
titudes faney that he was always overflow- 
ing with jocular narrations or reminis- 
cences, I cannot remember that I ever 
heard him tell an anecdote or story.”’ 


Yet the stories continue to be attributed 
to Lincoln; for it is true that many of these 
old anecdotes are particularly faithful to 
our conceptions of the man. They have in 
consequence survived to be woven into more 
artistic forms of expression. Perhaps 
Greeley was not right after all. It may be 
that he was too literal. 


The point to be made is that America has 
her literary traditions no less than her his- 
toric past. In these are expressed the ideals 
of a people under the influence of their 
greatest heroes. English teachers should 
help the boys and girls in their classes 
understand that there are Washington and 
Lincoln traditions in our literature. A 
measure of the richness of these may be 
taken by listing the stories, plays, poems 
and novels that are inspired by these char- 
acters. Of course the best understanding 
will come from reading about the men them- 
selves. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICA. By Stuart Pratt 
Sherman. New York City: Chas. Scrib- 
ner. 


Ever so often there appears a book that 
gathers together and integrates for us the 
vague meanings of the literature of the day. 
A book of this kind we read for a clearer 
comprehension of life, and for larger sym- 
pathies and keener understanding in our asso- 
ciations among both men and books. 

Stuart Sherman in “The Genius of Amer- 
ica” has performed for all of us a service pro- 
foundly worth while. For in these essays 
the author interprets the younger generation 
to their elders, and frankly appraises the lit- 
erature of the times. 

One needs such guidance as Dr. Sherman’s 
little book furnishes to read safely and in- 
telligently in these days of manias and of 
social stress and strain. The book furnishes 
a very satisfactory background for a critical 
view of both literature and life. My purpose 
in reviewing the book is merely that of piquing 
your curiosity and arousing your interest— 
just this and notring more. I would like 
everyone to read this book, and then to reply 
to its challenges in his own way. 

The chapter on Shifting Centers of Mo- 
rality is stirring and entertaining. The ef- 
fects of the war are discussed chiefly from the 
standpoint of the young people who have be- 
come susceptible to the external and the su- 
perficial, because of the “drives”, the cam- 
paigns, and the group pacing of war times. 
All this helped to shift moral control from 
within the individual to external social con- 
trol. Dr. Sherman thinks that both in our 
books and in our lives we are tending toward 
a social morality which makcs an individual 
more ready to go wrong with the crowd than 
right by himself. 

Mark Twain is called the most original force 
in American letters and on the whole the most 
broadly representative of American writers 
between the close of the Civil War and the 
vend of the century. So thinks Dr. Sherman. 

“Since the time of the Connecticut Yankee 
and Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy, our 


literary interpreters have been gradually 
shifting their ground. They are now giving 
us a criticism of life from a position at 
which it is possible to see through the poetic 
illusion about the average man. 

“The most hopeful aspect of American lit- 
erature today is its widespread pessimism.” 
Dr. Sherman calls this pessimism hopeful be- 
cause it comes from elements of our popula- 
tion, which forty years ago were most addicted 
to boasting and vulgarizing. 


JAPANESE Farry TALES. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
New York City: Boni and Liveright. 


The children will like this book and read it 
with excitement and enjoyment, from the first 
story to the last. Each story contains infor- 
mation concerning quaint Japanese customs 
and beliefs. 

No child could help being attracted by the 
wide margined pages, the clear, black type 
and the beautifully colored illustrations of 
soft shades throughout the book. 

The volume is bound most attractively. It 
has a pleasing frontispiece in color, such as 
real Japanese art produces. 

The book is a convenient size. 

MARGORIE M. BROWN. 


BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH. By H. G. Paul. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 1924. 

A most useful book fur the teacher is Dr. 
H. G. Paul’s Better Everyday English. Its 
discussions of “Good English as an excellent 
investment” and its series of chapters on ways 
and means of forming good speech habits and 
building vocabulary and mastering the sen- 
tence will give help where help is needed. Its 
discussion of the development of ovr language 
and of pronunciation, slang, 2nd other aspects 
of word choice will add to our intelligent atti- 
tude in a region where English teechers have 
often been doctrinaire and ill informed. It 
should be required reading for all teachers 
and for all other persons who claim authority 
over the speech and writings of others. 
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FROM THE PERIODICALS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN WHO TEST ABOVE 150 I Q—In an 
attempt to enrich the curriculum for specially 
gifted children, the study of biography was 
introduced because it offers a preparation for 
life by presenting life adjustments others have 
made, because these children were ready to 
profit by such material, and because of the in- 
fluences that the study of lives establishes. 
The work was conducted under the direct su- 
pervision of a teacher for one semester, and 
by the children themselves for one year. This 
work correlates easily with every study in 
the curriculum. The article contains a valua- 
ble list of biographies and also a list of refer- 
ence books.—Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers 
College Record (December, 1924). Page 277. 


A STORE For DoLLS—A First GRADE PRo- 
JECT—An account of a project carried on in 
the Horace Mann School.—Adah May Varney, 
Journal of Educational Method (January, 
1925). Page 209. 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE IN PRACTICE 
—Dr. Hosic’s report of the investigation of 
the single salary schedule is of great interest. 
This schedule has been adopted as a means to 
improve the elementary school, and has proven 
satisfactory in most cases. The author also 
points out some disadvantages which might 
accompany it.—James F. Hosic, Teachers Col- 
lege Record (December, 1924). Page 288. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH CHIL- 
DREN’S Books—Some books like narrow, 
pinched experiences may be the source of blind 
prejudice and intolerance. Emphasis is placed 
upon: (1) Giving children right kind of pre- 
judice; (2) books selected to do this; (3) other 
books that train children to think.—Clara W. 
Hunt, Publishers’ Weekly (December, 27, 
1924). 


CURRICULUM BUILDING IN ENGLISH—The 
address of the President of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, delivered on No- 
vember 28, 1924, at St. Louis. The group for 
whom the curriculum is shaped must be con- 
sidered. Dissatisfaction with traditional Eng- 
lish must not confuse the sense of values. 
Three important steps in reconstructing the 
course of study in English are: the analysis 
of the problem; an analysis of the demands of 
home, business and community to discover the 


functions of English; and an evaluation of the 
subject matter to best attain aims.—Essie 
Chamberlain, The English Journal (January, 
1925). Page 1. 


THE Text As A Factor IN Poor ENGLISH— 
The discussion is based upon a critical study 
of three books “recognized as among the best 
of the recent elementary language texts.” 
Many obvious defects are pointed out that ap- 
ply “in a general way to most books of this 
kind”. Outstanding defects are found to be: 
Shifting forms of personal pronouns, inco- 
herency, inaccuracies, an attempt to supplant 
the teacher, a deadly, monotonous use of ques- 
tions, a neglect to utilize the experiences of 
the children, an unintelligent insistence upon 
rules, the neglect of the principles of selec- 
tive drill, “explaining the inexplicable”, con- 
flicting requirements. In the opinion of the 
writer, the good points of the texts outweigh 
the faults. As a result of his critical study, 
he states eight principles for the construction 
of elementary language texts. These princi- 
ples seem to apply to really fundamental con- 
siderations.—H. E. Bennett, The Elementary 
School Journal (December, 1924). Page 277. 


My FRIENDS, THE DEER—A story by the 
care-taker on Hardy Island of British Co- 
lumbia. He tells how he made friends of the 
deer on the Island. The story is magnificently 
illustrated.—Tom Brazil, Nature Maguzine 
(January, 1925). Page 5. 


WHat To Look For Out or Doors 
MoNTH—Composition teachers will find in this 
section much helpful matter each month.— 
Visual Education (December, 1924). 


MODERN POETRY FOR MODERN CHILDREN— 
Part II—The writer introduces the modern 
poets to first grade children. 

The poetry that whets the hunger rather 
than appeases it is among her findings. She 
tells what first grade children like from Lind- 
say and why they like it. The children speak 
for themselves.—Edna A. Cullamore, Child- 
hood Education (February, 1925). Page 272. 


SPEECH DISORDERS AND DISORDERS OF PER- 
SONALITY IN CHILDREN—A discussion of fun- 
damental aspects of defects in speech and per- 
sonality. Three functions of speech are given, 
as: (1) A short cut to action; (2) chief way 
of expressing emotional life; (3) a means by 
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which we adjust ourselves to other people.— 
Meley Blanton, M.D., Childhood Education 
(February, 1925). Page 269. 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
—The purpose of the study is to determine 
the value of different forms of visual educa- 
tion. Thirteen separate studies are the basis 
of the conclusions stated in this article. These 
conclusions indicate that motion pictures have 
been overestimated in comparison with slides, 
pictures, and demonstrations. The greatest 
value of the motion picture lies in its pecu- 
liar content of the experience thus made pos- 
sible—Frank N. Freeman, Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (December, 1924). Page 375. 


CRYSTAL SET CONSTRUCTION—Boys, espe- 
cially in the upper grades, may be stirred to 
talk and write through this article-—Visual 
Education (December, 1924). Page 420. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEECH TRAINING— 
This is a technical article by an expert, a stu- 
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dent of speech, and an experienced teacher. 
He points to the 1,200,000 or 1,600,000 chil- 
dren in our schools who are suffering from de- 
fective speech. His plea is for the skilled 
teacher to remove the defects and improve the 
speech.—William N. Brigance, Educational Re- 
view (December, 1924). Page 234. 


WHAT UNDERSTANDING OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
SHOULD EDUCATION DEVELOP?—This article is 
the third of a series by Dr. Bobbitt on curri- 
culum making. In it the writer discusses the 
need of giving in the schools a balanced vision 
of the world as made up of interdependent 
parts. As a source upon which the curriculum 
maker may draw in meeting this requirement 
he points to books of encyclopedic information. 
Two studies in this connection are cited, one 
in detail relating to 128 encyclopedic articles 
upon 32 different countries. The article con- 
tains six tables presenting findings resulting 
from this latter study.—Franklin Bobbitt, The 


Elementary School Journal (December, 1924). 
Page 290. 


PATRIOTISM 
Sir Walter Scott 


REATHES there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 


‘‘This is my own, my native land!’’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung. 
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SHOP TALK 


READING TESTS AND PRACTICE 
EXERCISES IN ILLINOIS 


EAN William S. Gray, of the College of 

Education, University of Chicago, is co- 
operating with the Illinois Valley Section of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association in or- 
ganizing reading tests and practice exercises 
for use in the schools of five counties of the 
district. These tests have been given during 
the latter part of the present year for the 
purpose of discussing the accomplishments and 
needs of the pupils in reading in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. A general meeting 
will be held in Ottawa early in January at 
which the general program for the winter and 
spring will be outlined to principals, superin- 
tendents, and supervisors. 


NATION WIDE SURVEY OF 
KINDERGARTENS 


STUDY of “General Practice in Kinder- 

gartens in the United States” is being 
made under the Department of Kindergarten 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and with the authorization of the Exec- 
utive Committee of that organization. The 
two means being used to determine what con- 
stitutes “General Practice in Kindergartens” 
are stenographic reports of full kindergarten 
sessions, and returns from a questionnaire 
sent through superintendents to a large num- 
ber of kindergartens throughout the country. 
Every effort has been made to have these re- 
ports represent public, private and normal 
school demonstration kindergartens in each 
state and the response has been most gener- 
ous. 

The questionnaire which will be distributed 
in February has been built with care and has 
been criticized and amended by specialists in 
kindergarten work as well as by experts in 
making questionnaires. The mailing list is 
made up of those superintendents reporting 
salaries apportioned to kindergartners in re- 
sponse to the 1923 salary inquiry of the Re- 
search Division of the National Education As- 
sociation. The cooperation of all who are in- 
terested in scientific investigations and in pro- 
moting and improving kindergarten work will 
be greatly appreciated by the committee in 
charge, of which Miss Mary Dabney Davis, of 
Darien, Connecticut, is chairman. Copies of 


the final report will be sent to those assisting 
in gathering information. 
AGNES WINN, 
Division of Classroom Service, 
The National Education Association. 


ENGLISH AND BUSINESS 


Report of the Committee on Commercial Edu- 
cation Research, New York City 
Board of Education 


HE REPORT gives an outside view of 
aes English. It also gives an in- 
side view of business English. The committee 
set about to investigate six or seven big prob- 
lems. The following are representative: 

What specific uses of language, oral and 
written, are required in representative indus- 
tries? 

As regards the language requirements of 
industry not now fully met by the schools, 
which among them should be provided by in- 
dustry itself, as of specialized nature? Which 
among them are of sufficiently general signifi- 
cance and interest to be provided by the 
schools? 

The investigators worked in pairs, a teacher 
and a business man in each pair. Each visited 
the other at his work. 

Sections of the report of particular interest 
to elementary school teachers of English are: 

Section II. The uses of English in Modern 

Business—Oral—Carrying mes- 
sages, telephoning. Written— 


Letters, reports, “memos”, etc. 
Section IV. Specimens of written material 


from New York Business 

H ouses—Letters, Short Re- 

ports, Bulletins, Telegrams. 
Section VI. Correspondence Manuals. 


BETTER SPEECH YEAR 
BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
AMERICAN SPEECH 


Published by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


This pamphlet is filled with rich material 
for elementary school teachers of English. Of 
course, a report prepared as this one was for 
secondary schools must be adapted to the needs 
of lower grades. Nevertheless, the elementary 
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AMONG THE 


school teacher will find in it many worth- 
while ideas and suggestions not available to 
her elsewhere. For example, the scctions on 
Speech as Communication and Improving the 
Language, deal with principles too fundamen- 
tal not to apply in the elementary school. This 
is also true of the sections on Standards, Im- 
proving the Voice, Improving Action, and on 
Speech Disorders. The discussions upon 
Speech Training and Dramatics, and upon 
Speech Improvement as a Problem of Sociali- 
zation, are very practical in their applications. 


SELECTIVE ADMISSION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REMARKABLE incident is related in a 
Dialogue with a Dean, one of the most 
effective pamphlets recently issued by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in connec‘ion with its devel- 
opment campaign. 
“Selective admission in its essential fea- 
ture,” explained the dean, “is that in consid- 
ering whether a boy or girl should be ad- 
mitted to college, we take into account not only 
all the evidence we can get as to individual 
human qualities and experiences. I believe I 
have in my pocket one of the admission blanks 
we use.” The last and most impressive ques- 
tion asked in the blank was this: “Of all 
things you have accomplished, which have 
given you the greatest personal satisfaction?” 
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A look of pleasurable reminiscence came 
over the dean’s face. “I’ll tell you an expe- 
rience: . 

“At a meeting of the deans last year I drew 
at random from the transfer case nearest me 
one student’s blank. Well, this boy listed de- 
bating as his special hobby; and when it came 
to the question as to what accomplishment had 
given him the most satisfaction, he had re- 
plied, ‘Being a member of my high-school de- 
bating team, and being elected president of 
my class senior year.’ 

“Then followed the autobiography, which I 
found creditable but not especially striking, 
until I came to the last sentence. It was this: 
‘I have not been able to fill out this blank in 
my own handwriting, as requested, because I 
am blind.’” 

There was another silence. “And what af- 
ter that?” asked the Hard-Headed Citizen, 
gently. 

“Well, on registration day, while I was su- 
pervising the general procedure, it chanced 
that just one Freshman came to me, instead 
of to his own dean, for information. It was 
the blind boy.” 

“That was last yerr?” “Yes.” 

“Well—and then? How did he—?” 

The dean’s face lighted up. 

“That blind boy was one of the honor stu- 
dents of last year.” 
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THE HAPPy CHILDREN READERS. By Mary 
E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Book One, 
illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay. Book Tws, 
illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Boston, Ginn and Company. 1925. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY AND 
Junior HiGH ScHOOLS: A MANUAL OF METHOp. 
By Paul Klapper. New York, D. Appleton 
and Company. 1925. Pp. xiv, 355. 


Goop ENGLISH IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
Fourth Grade, Fifth Grade, Sixth Grade. By 
Nell J. Young and Frederick W. Memmott. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company. 1925. 


CURRICULUM PRACTICES IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND GRADES 5 AND 6. By James M. 
Glass. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 25. Chicago: Depa:tment of Edu- 
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cation, University of Chicago. 1924. Pp. x, 
182. $1.75. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO PROGRAM. New York 
Board of Education. 1924. Pp. 254. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR ELEMENTARY. 
ScHOoOoLs. By Lillian P. Lincoln. Boston: 
Ginn and Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 312. $1.48. 


By Willis L. 
Newark, N. J.; Silver Burdet. Pp. xiv, 


THE MATERIALS OF READING. 
Uhl. 
386. 


THE STATUS AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
Edited by Arthur S. Gist. Third Yearbook 


of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C.: Department of Elemen- 
tary Schcol Principals, N. E. A. Pp. 195-634. 
$1.50. 
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THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


The Elementary 
English Review 


FIFTEEN PER CENT DISCOUNT TO CLASSES 
OR CLUBS IN GROUPS OF 25 OR MORE 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


Subscription Rate $2.00 per year 
Single Copies 35 cents 
The attached blank may be filled out and returned 


Cc. C. CERTAIN, Editor, 
The Elementary English Review, 
7450 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Sir:—Please send THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
REVIEW to the following address for one year of ten issues. 
I am enclosing my check for... 
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